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EXCAVATIONS IN BABYLONIA. 


Rew following report of the work of the Babylonian Expedition 
at Niffer was sent to the Secretary of State by the United 
States Consul at Constantinople : 

I have the honor to inform you that I have examined into the 
results of the scientific exploration of the ruins of Niffer, near 
ancient Babylon, which were begun and are being continued under 
the direction of American scientists. 

The expenses have been defrayed by the ‘* Babylonian Exploration 
Fund,” which was formed by gentlemen in Philadelphia, in 1888. 
The work of excavating began in 1887, and except at occasional 
intervals has been actively continued. Dr. Peters and Prof. 
Hilpricht of the University of Pennsylvania supervised the work in 
the beginning and which is now conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Peters, a citizen of the United States. 

The extent of the work has been such that from 150 to 250 Arabs 
are continually employed. In the number of tablets, brick, inscribed 
vases, and in the value of cuniform texts found, this American 
enterprise rivals, if it does not excel, the explorations of Layard at 
Nineveh, and Rassam’s excavations at Abu Habba. 

Dr. Hilpricht, the distinguished Assyrian scholar of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is remaining here at the Museum at the request of 
the Turkish Government, to translate inscriptions and arrange the 
tablets, inscribed bowls and vases, used from one to four thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. 

Many tons of tablets, vases, inscribed brick, sarcophagi and the 
like, have already arrived at the Museum here, and which are now 
being examined, translated, and arranged by Prof. Hilpricht and 
Hamdy Bey—the learned Mohammedan in charge of the Museum. 
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The Sultan, in recognition of the services of the American Professor, 
has promised that the University of Pennsylvania shall receive one 
of all duplicate antiques as you were informed in my No. 286 of the 
16th instant. 

This enterprise has revealed an antiquity for the human race 
nearly ten centuries older than science had knowledge of before. 
The religion, government, habits of life, and to a great extent the 
customs of men who lived 4000 before Christ, are revealed by the 
inscriptions which are now being translated here and arranged by 
Prof. Hilpricht. 

The worship of one god, Bel, who was invested with sensual 
and revolting attributes, is more clearly known, and the extent and 
arrangement of his immense temple are now revealed. 

Thus far 20,000 inscribed tablets of clay and of stone have been 
discovered. On these are inscribed promises to pay debt, deeds, 
contracts, and a record of all important public and private events. 
I saw one on which was inscribed a promise to pay borrowed 
money with interest in shekels, in the reign of Cambyses. About 
150 Hebrew, Mandic, Arabic, and Syrian inscribed bowls have been 
dug up. These are more than all the museums of the world 
possessed before. They have also found hundreds of Babylonian 
Seal cylinders; many gold and silver ornaments, worn thousands of 
years ago by the inhabitants of the regions between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

About 1000 vases of alabaster, of marble, and other stone, have 
been discovered with votive offerings of lapislazuli, magnesite and 
agate. Many hundred vases, toys, weapons, instruments, and 
household objects in iron, bronze, and clay, were discovered, which 
illustrate the conditions surrounding our race 4000 B. C. 

The temple of Bel I am informed is now being dug around and 
laid bare, and when finished it will be the first temple of Bel ever 
systematically excavated. With over 200 Arabs its colossal 
walls, containing 130 rooms, have been laid bare, and its slaughter- 
house, altars, tablet archives on stone, and treasure house, have been 
revealed The excavation extended down forty-two feet below the 
surface to the foundation of the immense temple. An inscription 
on stone states that this foundation was established ‘‘in the bosom 
of the lower regions, in the neighborhood of the subterranean 
waters.” Nine sarcophagi have been exhumed and _ transported 
entire to the Museum here in Constantinople. Very many crumbled 
when first exposed to atmospheric influence. 

It is established that it will require sixty volumes to contain all 
the valuable cuneiform texts and their translations, with philological, 
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archeological, and historic essays, with a description of Niffer, the 
customs of its people, their religion, and their social and political 
life. I am informed that the first volume of this work edited by 
Prof. Hilpricht, has recently issued, and that it has received general 
encomiums by eminent European scholars. 

I am assured by American Professors here in Robert College, that 
the scientific world now owes its oldest Semitic texts to this expedi- 
tion, and that they found over sixty feet below the surface of the 
earth, evidence that Niffer was 1000 years older than scientists had 
formerly believed. 

I am also informed that of the 125 Babylonian Kings whose names 
and era are known, eighty were found described on tablets excavated 
by this American enterprise. 

The use of glass made in Nifler, to imitate lapislazuli, existed 
1400 B. C. 

The list of Babylonian rulers from 2300 B. C. to the fall of 
Babylon (538 B. C.) has been made known by this expedition, and 
now we are able for the first time to lay a solid foundation for 
determining the age of undated tablets from paleography. I feel 
that the enterprise and intelligence of our scholars and public 
spirited citizens in so distant a field as Nifier, and the valuable 


discoveries made of the earliest history of our race deserved more 
than a passing notice. 


A. W. TERRELL. 





ORIGIN OF THE PLANTS CULTIVATED IN EGYPT. 


R. Schweinfurth contributes to the Bulletin of the Société 
Khédiviale de Géographie, [Vth Series, No. 2, a note on the 
plants of Egypt. 

He recognizes three factors of the ancient Egyptian civilization: 
agriculture, the art of writing, and religion. 

The agriculture and the grain, and perhaps the writing, point to 
Babylonia. The case is different with the religion. 

Dr. Schweinfurth remarks that the symbolical use of incense is 
common to all the most ancient systems of worship mentioned in 
historical tradition, and to all the Semitic religions; and that 
incense is a product of Southern Arabia and of the opposite coast 
of Africa. 

Few natural products, he affirms, are so limited in geographical 
distribution as incense, and few substances admit of a definition so 
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precise. The geographical nomenclature of the ancients designates 
the incense-bearing regions by terms more or less related to religion 
and to the supernatural world. _ By the side of the Regio thurifera 
(producing incense, balms and aromatics), we find Arabia Felix 
(Zudaimén in Greek), the Sacra Regio, Saba or Sara called 
Mysterium, the Country of the Gods (Punt), etc. The evidence 
leads him to declare : 

“I therefore do not hesitate to believe that the cradle of all the religions of our 
historical world, in so far as they are based on revelation, on tradition and upon a 
priestly caste, is to be found near the native land of incense, that is to say, in Arabia. 
In support of this assertion I shall also cite this fact, that the two sacred trees of the 
Egyptians, the sycamore and the persea, consecrated, the one to Athor and the other 
to Isis, are indigenous to the same country. These two trees play an important part 
in the most ancient inscriptions and their symbolism goes back to the most remote 
traditions. It is now established that these two trees, which are not found and never 
were found in Egypt in any but the cultivated state, grow spontaneously at this day 
in Arabia Felix and in Northern Abyssinia, where I have often met with them.” 


Dr. Schweinfurth counts 1,320 species of vascular plants in the 
flora ot Egypt. The number of useful plants now cultivated on a 
large scale is 150. Of these only fifty were known before the 
Christian Era; specimens of forty of them have been found in the 
tombs and monuments, and the remaining ten are mentioned in 
inscriptions; so that, in order to reconstitute theoretically the 
ancient agriculture, we shall dispose, at the most, of no more than 
the third part of the plants now under cultivation. 

In the primitive state of the Nile valley, before the invasion of 
the Hamites, the land was covered by forests along the river banks 
and by savannas like those of Central Africa, and was inhabited by 
an aboriginal race, of which no vestige remains. These aborigines 
perhaps cultivated the following plants, which grow wild on the 
upper Nile, beyond 15° N. Lat.: 

Lablab vulgaris, vigna sinensis, caganus flavus. cucumis melo, luffa 
acutangulu, corchorus olitorius, hibiscus esculentus, hibiscus cannabinus, 
citrullus edulis. 

This is called the First Epoch. 

The Second Epoch is that of the hypothetical colonization of 
Egypt by the Hamites. In this the forests disappear, pasture lands 
are extended and cultivation begins. 

The Third Epoch is marked by the introduction of civilization, 
and by the development of religion; and perhaps by that of hiero- 
glyphic writing. Introduction also of the use of incense, indis- 
pensable to the ritual; acclimatization of the sacred trees of Arabia 
Felix, the Persea (A/imusops Schimperi H.), the Sycamore (Ficus 
Sycomorus Gaert.), and the Fig-tree (Ficus Carica), Towards the 
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end of this epoch, the cereals are imported from the countries of 
the Euphrates. Beginning of the cultivation of spelt, wheat, barley, 
flax, and the vine. 

The Fourth Epoch is that of the distinctive Egyptian culture and 
civilization, and to it belong the divisions into Early, Middle, and 
Later Empires, with the Sub-divisions of the Libyco-Ethiopian 
Empire. 

In the Fifth Epoch Egypt transmits the fruits of civilization to 
other nations, receiving in exchange a great number of useful plants 
previously unknown to her. This epoch may be divided into five 
periods, corresponding to the different occupations of the country 
by foreigners: the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, the Byzantine 
and the Arabic periods. 

The Sixth and last Epoch is signalized by extreme decadence, 
followed by a revival, similar to a rise of the Nile after an 
extraordinary low stage of water. This epoch begins with the 
conquest of Egypt by the Ottomans in1517. Towards the second 
part of the period there is an agricultural regeneration and with it 
a limited return to civilization. 

Even in its decadence the country receives, through Venice, 
useful plants from the lately discovered America: maize, 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes, pimento, and tobacco. Besides these, 
according to Dr. Schweinfurth, the Egyptian agriculture has 
received from various countries the following contribution of plants: 

TropicAL Arrica (by way of India) : sesame, rice, sugar-cane, 
and sorghum. 

ARABIA FELix: sycamore, persea, fig, colocasia and pome- 
granate (?). 

BABYLONIA: the cereals, spelt, wheat, barley, onions, leeks, 
garlic, lentils. 

PersIA AND INp1A: henna, citron, pomegranate (?), cedrat. 

Inp1A (by way of Southern Arabia): white mulberry, banana, 
bitter orange, lemon. 

SyriA AND ARMENIA: black mulberry, flax (?), the vine, radish, 
chickpea, carthamus, poppy. 

Coasts OF THE MEDITERRANEAN: bean, carrot, lettuce, olive. 

BALKAN PENINSULA: lupin, clover, 





At Athens Dirpfeld has discovered the temple of Dionysus, to- 
gether with statues, reliefs, and inscriptions relating to the worship 
and rites, and the ceremonies attending initiation into the sacred 
society of the /obakchot. 





BIBLIA. 
EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT. 


URING past years offers of support for my researches in Egypt 

have frequently been made to me; but I have always declined 

them, owing to a wish to avoid needless interference with existing 

organizations, as my excavations were provided for by two con- 
stant friends. 

Circumstances have now greatly altered. There is a clear call 
for a fresh line of action, in the direction which I indicated last year 
in opening the subject of Egyptology at University College. Though 
my own work is still provided for, yet other students are coming 
forward whom I wish to see helped in their researches, on the same 
lines as those which I have followed; and it is most desirable to 
have a basis for them in connection with the Edwards Professorship. 

I now therefore invite any one who may wish to promote scien- 
tific research in Egypt, on those methods which are well known as 
characterizing my work of twelve years past, to assist in establishing 
an Egyptain Research Account. 

For the proper custody of the subscriptions received my friend 
Mr. Hilton Price has kindly consented to act as Treasurer. His 
position as Director of the Society of Antiquaries and a well-known 
patron of Egyptology in this country, render him one of the most 
fitting persons for such a trust. 

For the proper expenditure of the money I alone shall be 
personally responsible to the subscribers; so long, at least, as the 
scale of the work makes such an individual charge suitable. Duly 
audited accounts will be handed to each subscriber annually. I 
have the less hesitation in thus making this a personal matter as (1) 
I do not propose nor intend to expend any such moneys on my own 
work in any form whatever; because that is sufficiently provided 
for otherwise by myself and the cordial co-operation of two private 
friends; and (2) I propose to personally arrange and supervise as 
director in Egypt whatever work is undertaken for the Research 
Account. 

During the past season I have had two students actively engaged 
with me at my work, Mr. Quibell and Mr. Grenfell; and I hope to 


be able through this Research Account to group around my own 
district of work each year such students as may desire to take up 
original research. It has long been recognized that a British School 
of Archeology is greatly needed in Egypt; such an institution has 
practically begun, though not in name; and as the Research Account 
developes it may be transformed in the future into a more definite 
scheme of an Archeological School. Such an institution could 
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hardly have a more appropriate basis in England than the Edwards 
chair at University college, which is, as yet, the only established 
teaching center for the subject in the English language, and on 
which, therefore, devolves the duty of making such provision for 
British Students. 

The course of action which will be followed in the coming 
season, if the public wish to support such scientific research, will 
be that one of the students who has worked with both enthusiasm 
and hard perseverance with me during the past season will be 
allotted a portion of a promising district, which I expect to be 
allowed to excavate during the coming winter in Egypt. This 
student, Mr. Quibell, is an Oxford man, with qualifications both in 
classics and natural science, and I shall give him every assistance 
that I can, and lead his work on the general lines that I have 
always followed. He will receive a reasonable allowance for 
personal expenses (less than that often given in such cases), and be 
supplied with funds for work and transport. If it should be also 
practicable to assist the excavations of Mr. Grenfell,—who holds 
the Craven traveling fellowship, and is therefore certain to be able 
to study in Egypt,—I should be most desirous of so doing. 

Whatever antiquities may be found by means of the Research 
Account, that are not claimed by the Egyptian Government, will 
be allotted to public museums by myself; and I shall strictly avoid 
the scattering of objects which were found together and which 
should be preserved asa whole. Detailed plans and records will 
be made of all the excavations. | No money will be laid out on the 
costly transport of large monuments, which can be most fitly left i 
situ, or deposited in the Egyptian Museum. The excavations will 
be duly recorded and illustrated, in the same manner as in my own 
works, and a copy of such publication will be sent to each subscriber 
of £1 or upwards. 

The office for all communications to me will be at the Edwards 
Library, University College, Gower Street, London, W. C. 

After October, all subscriptions should be forwarded directly to 
Messrs. Child & Co.,1 Fleet St., London, E. C. for ‘* The Egyptian 
Research Account,” F.G. Hilton Price, Dir. S. A. Treasurer, as 
my annual absence in Egypt will delay the replies to communica- 
tions sent to the College. 

W. M. Fiinpers Petrie. 





Prof. Flinders Petrie promises a series of Egyptian Folk-tales, 
the first volume of which will appear in a few months. 
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THE BIBLE. AND THE MONUMENTS. 


a the Edinburgh Review a writer endeavors to sum up the net 

result of the addition to our knowledge by the recent discoveries 
of tablets and monuments which throw light upon the Old Testa- 
ment history. The reviewer says that the external sources of con- 
firmation for the history of Israel have become numerous and 
conclusive, but probably we do not possess a tenth of the information 
which will hereafter be gathered by prosecuting the same line of 
research. He is careful, however, to warn us that the discoveries 
up to the present time are far from verifying the whole of the Bible 
narratives: ‘* But it is necessary to be entirely honest in stating 
what the monuments do not record, and in estimating the character 
of the legends which we meet in cuneiform tablets. The Assyrians, 
like the Hebrews, believed in an underworld of the dead, and in 
angel messengers from heaven. They, too, had prophets and seers, 
they saw visions and dreamed dreams, They told wonderful tales 
of miracles which the gods had wrought in the former days, though 
these never enter into the contemporary history of their victories. 
The Persians believed in ancient heroes who crossed great rivers 
dryshod ; in a prophet who received from God a Divine Law on the 
summit of the Holy Mount; and in other heroes at whose command 
the sun stood still in heaven. We read of these things in the Avesta ; 
and in later Persian works we read of a future Messiah, of a Resur- 
rection of the Just, of a time of trouble and of future triumph for the 
pious. ©The cosmogony of Persia is not the only point of contact 
between Hebrew and Aryan beliefs. The figure of Satan, which 
appears in the Bible only in works of the Persian period, formed a 
most important element in the Mazdean religion. 

‘* The monuments have as yet told us nothing of an Eden or of 
the Fall of Man; but they have transferred the infant hero float- 
ing in his bulrush cradle from the Nile to the Euphrates; and this 
story is also found in the Zendavesta at a later date. No monu- 
ments as yet speak of the Exodus; no records of Moses, or David 
or Solomon have been found. The earliest known notice of the 
Hebrews (unless they appear in the Tell el Amarna tablets) belongs 
to the period of their later kings. It is from their own monuments 
in the future that we must hope to learn more. The cuneiform 
tablets and the Moabite Stone show that not only was Jehovah the 
sacred name among Hebrews in the ninth century, B. C., but that 
it was also widely used in Syria and Assyria from about the 
same period. 

‘* Nor do the monuments help us to explain difficulties in the Old 
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Testament where these are internal. The chronological errors of 
the Books of Kings (as they may be justly called on the evidence of 
self-conflicting statements) may easily have arisen in copying, dur- 
ing the lapse of centuries; but the historical difficulties of some of 
the later books, especially Esther, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah, are 
not so easily explained. Fresh light may be thrown on them by 
future discovery.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EcypT. DEsCRIBED BY ADOLF ERMAN. TRANSLATED BY H, 
M. TIRARD. 

For many years Wilkinson’s AZanners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians has been our only authority on the subject published in 
the English language. But the letter-press has long ago become 
obsolete, although the illustrations will always remain a mine of 
wealth to every writer on the subject. To readers of German, 
Erman’s Aegypten und Aegyptisches Lebenim Altertum has been a 
valuable work on the subject, and now we are pleased to see it 
translated into English, and it will undoubtedly have a large sale. 

The author has confined himself to the treatment of those periods 
of ancient Egyptian history which have been styled the ‘*Old 
Empire,” the ‘* Middle Empire,” and the ‘‘ New Empire,” and 
closes with the XXth dynasty. Herr Erman has devoted many years 
to original research, and his Egyptian grammar is undoubtedly the 
best work on the subject in any language. 

Herr Erman believes that the inhabitants of Libya, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia belonged to the same race in pre-historic times: in physical 
structure they are still African, though in later times they have 
adopted an Asiatic language. It was not necessary that the first 
settlers in Egypt should have come from Asia in large bodies. A 
few adventurers made it possible for their kindred to follow them, 
and immigrants even in small numbers would have an immense 
influence on a conquered people. It is well known that the 
Egyptians considered themselves as indigenous people, free from 
any foreign taint. They were the peculiar people specially loved 
by the gods. According to Egyptian mythology the great gods first 
manifested themselves in Egypt, where the sun-god ruled and 
fought as a king, and where his descendants sat on the throne. 
Therefore the Egyptians alone were termed romet ‘‘*men;” other 
nations were negroes, Asiatics, or Libyans, but not men. The 
earliest monuments that have come down to us, dating back nearly 
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5,000 years, represent the Egyptians as possessing, even then, an 
ancient civilization, also a complete system of writing, a literature, 
a highly-developed art, and a well-ordered government. 

The dignity of kings in Egypt goes back to pre-historic ages. The 
insignia of the Pharaohs evidently belong to a time when the 
Egyptians wore nothing but the girdle of the negro, and when it 
was considered a special distinction that the king should complete 
this girdle with a piece of skin or matting in front, and should adorn 
it behind with a lion’s tail. In later times the royal insignia were 
very complex and splendid in appearance. 

The extent to which civilization reached in Egypt, even at a very 
early period, is shown by the status of the women. One woman 
alone was the legitimate wife of the husband, “his dear wife,” 
** the lady of the house.” The relationship between husband and 
wife appears at all times to have been faithful and affectionate. 
When they are represented together, we frequently see the wife with 
her arms tenderly around her husband’s neck, and the children 
standing by the side of their parents. |The inscriptions of the Old 
Empire praise the wife who is ** honored by her husband,” and the 
old book of wisdom of Ptahhotep, declares him to be wise who 
‘¢ founds for himself a house, and loves his wife.” Family affection 
gave such names to children as ‘** Beautiful Day” and ‘ Beautiful 
Morning.” At the birth of a daughter it is said ‘* Beauty comes,” 
and at the birth of a son ‘* Riches come.”” Many of the toys used 
by the children are almost exactly the same as are used at the 
present day. 

The furniture of the houses of the ancient Egyptians was dis- 
tinguished at all periods by elegance and good sense. The chairs 
and couches were specially handsome; they were made of ebony 
inlaid with ivory, and from the earliest period it was customary to 
shape the feet like the paws ofa lion. Thick rugs for covering the 
floor are found at all periods, and curtains and matting covered the 
walls. In ancient Egypt table decoration was a fine art. Large 
lotus flowers were used for the dining tables, the jars of wine and 
beer were adorned with covers of embroidered work, and *‘ wreaths 
of flowers for the wine jars” were indispensable. 

The dress of the ancient Egyptians was just as much ruled by 
fashion as the dress of other nations. Linen was washed and 
bleached and ingenious methods were devised to mark the folds 
required by fashion. Cosmetics and perfumes were freely used. 

The Egyptians valued learning because of the superiority which, 
in matters of this life, learned men possess over the unlearned ; 
learning thus divided the ruling class from those who were ruled. 
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He who followed learned studies, and became a scribe, had put his 
foot on the rung of the great ladder of official life, and all the offices 
of the state were open to him. He was exempted from all the 
bodily work and trouble with which others were tormented. From 
the earliest ages the Egyptians had the greatest veneration for their 
writing, which they considered to be the foundation of all education. 
The hieroglyphic writing was very complicated, containing alto- 
gether about five hundred signs in general use, but it is at the same 
time one of the best and most intelligible of the Eastern languages. 
When the orthography of the various words had been learned by 
practice, it is easy to read a hieroglyphic text. 

The Egyptians were very fond of story-telling, and many of their 
fairy stories have come down to us. The Egyptians of the Middle 
Empire seem to have been especially fond of stories of travel in 
which the hero relates his own adventures. The love songs of the 
New Empire are especially charming. There is a collection called 
‘** the beautiful gladsome songs of thy sister, whom thy heart loves, 
who walks in the fields;” they describe to us the love-sick maiden 
as she looks out in vain in the fields ‘* for the brother whom her 
heart loves.” No joys comfort her any longer, neither cakes nor 
wine: ‘* what is sweet to the mouth is to me as the gall of birds; 
thy breath alone can comfort my heart.” 

The lyric poetry and hymns which have come down to us in 
such great numbers are mostly in the form of litanies in pvsise of 
the power of the gods. The celebrated history of the batiie of 
Kadesh is termed a poem merely on account of the style, which has 
poetic color, though it appears to be wanting in poetic form. This 
is as a rule the same form with which we are familiar from Hebrew 
poetry, the so-called parallelism of the phrases ; two short sentences 
following each other, and corresponding in arrangement, and also as 
a rule in purport. There was, however, poetry of metrical nature, 
poetry divided into short lines. 

Six thousand years ago the Egyptians had carried the art of 
sculpture, in the most obstinate materials, to as high a degree of 
perfection as was possible with the tools at their command. We 
find that the earliest art was realistic, vigorous, and full of originative 
genius. It rose to a greatness and individuality shared by few other 
nations. In fact, in the gray morning of antiquity Egypt seems to 
stand alone and entirely original in its language, its alphabet, its 
literature, its religion and its art. |The industrial and plastic 
arts also reached to a high degree of perfection. The great skill of 
the Egyptian goldsmiths is proved in the most conclusive manner 
by the wonderful jewels found on the body of Queen Aahotep, now 
among the treasures of Gizeh. 
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This work of Herr Erman is full of interest tous. _ It dissipates 
the false notion that the men of the present differ from those of the 
more ancient past. ‘‘ The Egyptians of 3000 B. C. would resemble 
modern people were they in the same stage of civilization and if 
they had the same surroundings. Their language, religion, and 
government developed in a similiar way to those of later nations. 
The world was the same in that old time; those eternal laws which 
ruled them are still in force. The progress of civilization, the 
inventions of mankind, have changed but little; the old kingdoms 
were founded by wars similar to those by which are founded the 
kingdoms of modern times; ancient art flourished or declined under 
the identical circumstances which influence the art of to-day. In 
one other respect Egypt is full of instruction for us; in no other 
country are there so few gaps in the historic sequence of events. 
From the time of King Snofru to the conquest of Alexander the 
Great, and from the Greek time to the Arab invasion, we have an 
almost unbroken chain of monuments and writings. In this country 
alone we can observe the same people for five thousand years; the 
language changed once, the religion twice, the nationality of the 
ruling class many times, but the national conditions of life remained 
steadfast.” (p. 3.) 

Miss Tirard has made a very accurate translation, although we are 
sorry to see that she has retained the German orthography of the 
Egyptian names. We have no doubt but that this work will be a 
recognized authority for many years, and that it will receive as 
warm a welcome in its English dress as the Aegypten has enjoyed in 
Germany. 

The work has 400 illustrations in the text and eleven plates. 

(London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 66 Fifth Avenue. 
8vo. pp. 570. Price, $6.00.) 





THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By THE REV. A. 
H. SAYCE, QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. ‘THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


Every person desirous of knowing what is the actual testimony 
which the marvellous discoveries of Oriental archeology are giving 
to the antiquity and historical character of the Old Testament 
should read this book. It is a work that has attracted a wide degree 
of attention and has met with a great deal of criticism from persons 
with more religious zeal than archeological knowledge. Even the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge who publish the work, 
have thought best to add a preface, in which they wish it ‘* under- 
stood that in publishing this work, which throws so valuable a light 
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on much of the Old Testament, they do not commit the Society to 
an agreement with all the opinions expressed in it.” Prof. Sayce 
is one of the most distinguished archeologlsts of the day, and his 
views, founded on the evidence of monumental inscriptions, must 
necessarily carry great weight, and he shows conclusively that the 
men who compiled the books of the Old Testament were dealing 
with matters concerning which they had clear and definite informa- 
tion. This is in direct opposition to the theory of Wellhausen and 
other ‘* higher critics” who assign Israelitish literature to a com- 
paratively late period. 

We learn from authorities that cannot be disputed—the monu- 
ments themselves—that the narrative of the Creation is of Babylonian 
origin, and that the Sabbath and week of seven days had its first 
home in Babylon, and as tel after tel isexplored and the inscribed 
tablets of imperishable clay are brought to light, we may expect to 
recover not only the history of ancient Palestine in the centuries 
immediately preceding its conquest by the Israelities, but the earlier 
legends and traditions of the country as well. As Prof. Sayce 
says: ** To dig up the sources of the Book of Genesis is a worthier 
and more profitable occupation than to spin theories about its origin 
and compilation.’’ During the last half century a new world has 
been opened out before us by the excavators and decipherers of the 
ancient monuments of the East, and we find ourselves face to face 
with the contemporaries of Ezekiel and Hezekiah, of Moses and of 
Abraham. Pages of history have been restored to us and we are 
beginning to learn that the old empires of the Orient were in many 
respects as cultured and literary as is the world to-day. We now 
know that writing was used in Palestine for literary purposes before 
the age of Moses. The culture of the East had been literary from 
the remotest epoch to which we can trace it back. Babylon and 
Assyria were filled with libraries, and the libraries were filled with 
thousands of books, while the Egyptians 3000 years before the 
Christian era could not even hew a tomb out of the rock without 
covering its walls with writing. 

Prof. Sayce considers that the place occupied by the Pentateuch 
in the sacred literature of Israel was substantinally occupied by the 
Book of the Dead in the sacred literature of Egypt, as well as by 
the religious hymns and the ritual of which they formed a part in the 
sacred literature of Babylonia. The two accounts of the creation he 
derives from a Babylonian origin, as also the account of the fall. 
He considers that the tenth chapter of Genesis contains no scientific 
division of mankind into their several races. The writer of the 
book of Chronicles is not always exact. He tells us that Pul and 
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Tiglath-pilesar were distinct one from the other, when we know 
that they were the same. The statements of the book of Daniel are 
at variance with the facts in many particulars. The cuneiform 
inscriptions prove the historical credit of certain passages of the 
Pentateuch which had been resolved into myth. 

Prof. Sayce wishes it distinctly understood that the facts of 
Oriental archeology have nothing to do with theology. The 
archeologist writes for the historian, not for the homilest or the 
defender of dogma. The facts he deals with, whether monumental 
or Biblical, are historical facts, to be judged like all other historical 
facts in accordance with the canons of historical reasoning. Prof. 
Sayce says that he has ‘‘ undertaken to state the archeological facts 
as clearly and as fully as he can; that they should not always har- 
monize with prevalent theories is perhaps inevitable.” 

The candid and unprejudiced reader cannot help getting a great 
amount of valuable information from this work, and information 
that can be considered reliable, although the Oxford profess»r says 
that some of his conclusions may be modified by future explorations, 
and ‘*that in some cases a conclusion which seems certain and 
evident to one student may not seem equally certain and evident to 
another.” 

(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union. pp. 575. Price, 


$3.00.) 


EASTERN CUSTOMS IN BIBLE Lanps. By H. B. Tristram, LL. D., D. D., F.R.S. 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


In no other portion of the globe have traditions, customs, and 
even modes of thought, been preserved with greater fidelity and 
tenacity than in the East. It is therefore important that the Biblical 
scholar shall study the modern East, if he desires to become 
acquainted with the social, religious, and political life of Bible 
times. Many travelers have failed to get at the homes of the people 
and nave learned things only by hearsay, or have. viewed every 
object through the lens of prejudice. 

We have descriptions of Palestine without number from the stand- 
point of the antiquarian, the geographer, the historian, the geologist, 
the naturalist and the theologian. But the present writer clothes 
the narratives of the past with the surroundings of the present, and 
we are made acquainted with the manners and customs, the pastoral 
and agricultural life, the military system, social fashions, juris- 
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prudence, trade and money, etc., the framework which once 
enshrined the most hallowed incidents in the world’s history. 

Canon Tristram is a well-known archeologist. He has traveled 
for many years in Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt and North Africa, 
and has published several works of great interest on the regions and 
customs of Bible lands, among which his Land of Moab and Land 
of Israel are well known. Few travelers have studied more 
thoroughly the minute details of Oriental life. This book will be 
among the most popular of the veteran traveler’s contributions to 
our knowledge of the Holy Land. We trust that another edition 
will contain an index. 

(New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House. 12mo. 
pp- 262. Price, $1.50.) 


THE MEETING PLACE OF GEOLOGY AND History, By Sir J. WILLIAM Dawson, 
LL. D., F.R.S. 


The President of McGill University, Montreal, is one of the most 
celebrated of living geologists, and on whatever subject he writes 
we may be assured that it is according to the highest scientific 
standard. The period intervening between the later part of the 
geological record and the beginning of sacred and secular history is 
debatable ground, and we welcome any light which may be thrown 
upon the subject. President Dawson has brought together the best 
and latest research, and he shows in how many different ways 
science confirms the teaching of Scripture in this department of 
knowledge. He considers the subject is one as yet full of difficulty ; 
but the materials for its treatment have been rapidly accumulating. 
The author considers the earth before the human period, and its 
condition at the time of man’s introduction; then inquiry is made 
as to the earliest known remains of man preserved in the crust of 
the earth, and his progress is traced through the earlier anthropic 
or human period, in so far as it is revealed to us by the relics of man 
and his work preserved in the earth. An account is then given of 
the same chain of events as presented to us by history and tradition, 
and an effort is made to discover the leading points in which the 
two records agree or appear to differ. | Prof. Dawson considers 
man as a recent introduction on the earth, and discovers no link of 


derivation connecting man with the lower animals which pre- 
ceded him. 


(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. pp. 223. Price, 
$1.25.) 
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STUDIES IN BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY. By JosEPH JACoBS, CORRESPONDING MEMBER 
OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY OF HiIsTory, MADRID. 


This book is a collection of articles which have appeared in the 
Archeological Review, Folk-Lore, and the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record. It contains chapters on Recent Research in Biblical 
Archeology; Recent Research in Comparative Religion ; Junior’s 
Rights in Genesis; Are there Totem-Clans in the Old Testament? 
The Nethinim of Ezra ii. and Nehemiah vii. ; The Indian Origin of 
Proverbs xxx. ; The Revised Old Testament. 

Mr. Jacobs does not think that the time has even approached 
when we have sufficient materials for the comparative treatment of 
Hebrew antiquity as contrasted with that of the surrounding 
nations, and that the future battles of Biblical Archeology will have 
to be fought. He considers that literary criticism has now come to 
an end of its tether with regard to the ‘‘ slicing” of the Hexateuch, 


and that on this line of research we cannot further go. He considers 
that there is scarcely a subject in the whole range of scholarship 
that is in so backward condition as Biblical research, considering 
the attention which it has attracted for so many years. The old 
methods of literary criticism have been worked out in_ their 
minutest results. Matters are now at a deadlock between the two 
opposite schools, who have failed to find any crucial test to decide 
between them by any further application of purely literary criticism. 
What is needed in the first place is a sound text, and textual 
criticism, which shall be conducted on definite and general prin- 
ciples based on the largest possible deduction of the facts and 
entirely indifferent whether its results tell for Dillmann or for 
Wellhausen. 

In the the matter of comparative religion, Mr. Jacobs thinks that 
nothing has appeared since the publication of Mr. Fraser’s and 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s books in any way equal to them in 
importance. 

In the chapter on Junior-Right in Genesis, the writer holds that 
the early heroes of the Hebrews were represented by tradition as 
the younger sons, and that this tends to show the great age of the 
patriarchal legends, which undoubtedly arose in the pastoral and 
pre-Canaanite period, when succession went by junior-right. Mr. 
Jacobs does not believe in the existence of totem-worship and totem- 


clans in historic times among the Israelites, and dissects Prof. 
Robertson Smith’s writings on the subject. 

A curious chapter is the Indian Origin of Proverbs xxx, in which 
a singular parallel is found in the early portions of Indian literature, 
of which we give the following extract : 
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Proverbs xxx. Rig Veda and Bidpat. 


21. Under three things earth trembles. A bad woman wedded, 
And four it cannot bear: A friend that’s false, 
22. Under a servant when master, A servant become pert, 
And a fool filled with meat, A house full of serpents, 
23. Under an odious women wedded, Make life unsupportable. 
Anda handmaid heir to her mistress. ——Hitopadesa, ii. 7. 


This little book is very suggestive, and endeavors to carry out the 


line of research advocated by Prof. Robertson Smith. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. pp. 148. 
Price, $1.00.) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, from 
September 2oth to October 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


ADAMS, HON. CHARLES HAIGH, JOHN ESQ.. . . . $20.00 
FRANCIS , Hayden, Rev. H.C.,D. D.. . 5.00 
Alsop, Miss Lucy C. (2 Atlases) ; Howe, Rt. Rev. M, A. DeWolfe, 
American Geographical Society 5.00 } 5.00 
Astor Library, 5.00 Leonard, Miss G. L 5.00 
Bangor Seminary Library. . . 5.00 Lowell City Library. . . . . 5.00 
Baum, Rev. Henry Mason, D. Marsh, Hon. Luther R.. . . . 5.00 
C. L. (Atlas) 1.00 Marsh, Hon. Luther R. (Atlas) 1.00 
Baxter, Mrs. John N 5.00 Massa, Samuel B. Esq. (Atlas) 1.00 
Beardslee, C. S. Esq. (Atlas). 1.00 Myrick, Rev. Henry L,: . .. 5.00 
Blair, Mrs. William, Season’s Parsons, Mrs. Edwin. . .. 5,00 
Work at Ahnas, Archeolo- Pierce, Mrs. Harriet B. R.(Atlas) 1.00 
gical Report, 1892-’93. . . 1.40 Princeton Theological Seminary 5.00 
Blatchford, Hon. E.W.. . . . 5.00 Sage Library 5.00 
Brandt, Prof. Herman C.G.. . 5.00 Scranton, Wetmore & Co., 
Brown, W.S., M. D. (Atlas). 1.00 Booksellers, (2 Atlases) . . 1.50 
Deats, H. E. Esq. (Atlas) . . 1.00 Smith, E. A, Esq 
Eames, Wilberforce, Esq. . . 5.00 Williams, Rev. Richard P.. . 5.00 
Gibson, Rev. G. W. (Atlas). . 1.00 


From September 2oth to date I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund :— 
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ADAMS, HON. CHARLES Haigh, John Esq . 
FRANCIS. . / Harris, N. W. Esq 

American Geographical Society j Lowell City Library 

Astor Library é Parsons, Mrs. Edwin 

Bangor Seminary Library. . . d Princeton Theological Seminary 

Blair, Mrs, William é Sage Library 

Evanston Free Public Library 


October 20, 1894: Wu.11AM CopLrey WINsLow, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE address which Major C. R. Conder gave ata meeting held in 
London to increase interest in the work, presided over by H. R. 
H. the Duke of York, has been printed in the Contemporary Review. 
The immediate subject is the new excavations at Jerusalem, and 
Major Conder naturally approaches this by recapitulating the prin- 
cipal discoveries already made, the Moabite stone, the Siloam 
inscription, the Lachish tablet, and others. He then outlines the 
work which Mr. Bliss has undertaken and indicates the hopes which 
are held as to the buildings of David’s and Solomon’s time. He also 
predicts that the greatest finds which will ultimately be made lie on 
the old roads of commerce, which ran along the open ground, rather 
than in the sites of towns on the hills, and he refers at some length 
to these roads and to some discoveries recently made to the north 
in the pathways of conquerors of the far past. 

In this Major Conder is undoubtedly correct so far as he has 
regard to bilingual inscriptions and other monuments which will 
clear up questions in the history of Israel in its dealings with other 
nations; but, in making so much of the Syrian discoveries, he goes 
to the border of Bible ground and beyond, while the present work 
by Mr. Bliss is at its center. To those whose general archeological 
interest gathers especially about Biblical problems, Jerusalem and 
Hebron and Jericho and Shiloh and Shechem and Samaria suggest 
an endless series of excavations, so that they see a life-time’s work 
in the tells of Palestine proper. But there is of course no reason 
why any work within the bounds of Solomon’s kingdom or in any 
district mentioned in the Scriptures should not be done if all the time 
the especial work can be kept up. And there is reason to believe that 
the Turkish government has now so far followed that of Egypt that 
it has put aside the idea that there is anything but a truly scientific 
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and historical interest at the bottom of the plans of the explorers, 
and at first the citizens of Jerusalem and then those of other places 
will gradually lay aside their notion that we are seeking for gold only. 

I can now forward at once post-paid on receipt of order with 
check any of the Fund’s publications, except as atemporary gap may 
be made in my assortment. _1 have lately received photographs of 
the Lachish excavation, showing the cutting and remains of build- 
ings, 35 cents; photographs of the Contour map, large, $1.25, 
small 25 cents; photographs of the Siloam and Herod inscriptions, 
the Moabite stone, and Buried Jar, 15 cents each; plan of Jerusalem 
on cloth, 7o cents, casts of Lachish tablet, 75 cents, Seal of Haggai, 
55cents, Inscribed weight, 70 cents, Inscribed bead, 30 cents; and 
copies of Major Conder’s Judas Maccabeaus, $1.00; Mound of 
many cities by Bliss, $1.25 ; Names and places by Armstrong, $1.25. 

The following subscriptions are gratefully acknowledged : 


Dr. C. M. Cobern Clarence M. Hyde 
G. M. Conarroe ‘ Rev. J. P. Peters 

A. J. Howell. . 
Rev. D. W. Bigelow Z Rey. J. T. Kerr 
B. D. Bailey ‘ Hon, Wm. Niles 
Miss E. S. Hawley F Rey. J. M. Gilston 
J. Hardy Ropes . C. C, Sherman 

Mrs. E. B, Steele, : Mrs. E. P. Stokes 

B. BR. Pele... 8 8 wee Prof. R. L. Stewart... . 

Several of these subscriptions are new, while others have for 
years aided the work. We need money and encouragement for this 
new work. 

THEODORE F. WricurT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Some months ago we stated in Brsi1a that over 6000 years ago 
the Egyptians were builders, geometricians, and artists, and that the 
earliest portrait statues were executed with such delicate finish that 
it pre-supposed a long period of civilization and artistic education 
before that date. One of our clerical subscribers discontinued his 
BrB1A, saying that there was no warrant for the above statement, 
and that there was no authority in the Bible or anywhere else for sup- 
posing that there was any such a state of civilization at that early 
date, and that such statements had a tendency to undermine the 
belief of a good many Christian people. 

We did not feel like exposing the ignorance of our clerical friend, 
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but continued sending the BiBL1A as his subscription had not expired, 
but it was promptly returned with the leaves uncut. 

In September an interesting article was published in the Sunday 
School Times by Mrs. Frances Mahaffy on ‘* Books and Primitive 
Writing,” which has awakened the ire of one of its subscribers, who 
writes excitedly to the editor of the Zimes, **I am shocked at some 
statements of time by Frances Mahafly, in your issue of September 
29, in her article on ‘ Books and Primitive Writing.’ She speaks 
of ‘efforts of the human mind for certainly more than eight thous- 
and years,’ and in the same column occur the words ‘who died 
probably five thousand years before the birth of Christ.’ Permit 
me to ask, why are these statements admitted to your columns with- 
out comment? Are they not subversive of established ideas of the 
world’s chronology, and of that of the Bible? For many years I 
have been accustomed to commend your paper to my friends, but it 


will not require many articles like the one in question to change my 


attitude towards you. Will you please explain?” 

To which the editor replies: ‘Is there anything in the Bible 
text that forbids the supposition that man was created ten thousand 
years before the Christian era? Is there any approximate agreement 
among the more strict interpreters of the letter of the Bible text 
as to ‘the world’s chronology, and that of the Bible?’ _If so, the 
Editor of the Sunday School Times is not aware of the fact.” 


At the recent Geneva Oriental Congress, M. J. Oppert maintained 
in his ‘* Pre-historic and most Ancient Chronology of Chaldea,” that 
the Babylonian astronomers could not have known certain astron- 
omical periods which, as a matter of fact they did know, if they 
had not observed Sirius (Sothis) from the island of Zylos in the 
Persian Gulf on Thursday the 29th of April of the year 11,542 
before Christ. This precise date having been received with smiles 
M. Oppert cried out: ‘* You laugh, gentlemen, well, a century 
hence people will not laugh.” 


The excavations of the American School of Archeology about 
the temples of Hera, near Argos, have resulted in a harvest of works 
of primitive art, which almost equals in importance the discoveries 
of Schliemann in Tiryns, Mykenz, and Troy. Many of the objects 
are distinctly of Phoenician or Egyptian type, and some of the vases 
exhibit the characteristics of two or more types in combination. 
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But by no means the least interesting and important of the dis- 
coveries are some fragments of sculpture belonging to the best 
periods of Greek art. Especially noticeable is a very beautiful head 
of a goddess, apparently Hera. 


On June 9, 1871, a wooden sarcophagus, bought from the 
Khedive of Egypt by the duke of Sutherland, was opened at 
Stafford House by Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, as well as by 
Mr. John Macgregor, a well-known Palestine traveler and author, 
popularly referred to as ‘* Rob Roy.” The lid of the mummy-case 
seemed to have been unopened before; as the clay luting was in 
the joint nearly all around. From the hieroglyphics outside, Dr. 
Birch pronounced the mummy'to be that of a priest sacred to Osiris, 
and about 2,600 years old; and he predicted that there would be 
found inside several articles, such asa blue glass net and images, 
which were actually forthcoming. Among the loose débris inside 
the case were four grains of corn, two of these being planted a few 
days afterwards in in a small flower-pot filled with sifted mold from 
the Temple Gardens in London. The other two grains were sent 
to Mr. Somerby, at the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, The 
pot from the Temple was also sent to Mr. Somerby in August, with 
one of the grains grown up about eight inches high. This was 
returned in December, 1871, in the form of a stalk four feet long, 
with twelve grains of eats growing on it. 

It will be observed that Dr. Birch pronounced the mummy to be 
2,600 years old, and that the seeds which sprouted produced eaés, 
a grain unknown to the Egyptians 2,600 years ago! This is un- 
mistakable testimony, that the Arabs are not only adepts in lying, 
but skillful manipulators of ancient sarcophagi. The opinion of 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, M. P., an old traveler in Egypt, and the author 
of ** Nile Gleanings,” is that there is no such thing as mummy- 
wheat that will sprout. Notwithstanding the great amount of so- 
called mummy-wheat, the best botanical authorities say that there 
is not a single case of authentic mummy-wheat germination. Says 
a writer on the subject, ** One might as well suppose that an egg 
which has been embalmed for a thousand years would be capable of 
producing a chick when hatched, as to believe that organic matter 


can be associated with dormant vegetable life for a period of nearly 


forty centuries.” 


Ten years ago, after the founding of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and on the eve of its work at the site of the Biblical Zoan, Dr. 
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Holmes addressed the following letter to Rev. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, and left it at the latter’s residence. The London Times 
and Academy so prized its wit and point that the entire letter 
appeared in their columns, and the cable flashed it to the daily press 
in America: 

My Dear Sir: I have read with great interest the accounts of the projected 
exploration of Zoan. I believe in the spade. It has furnished the cheap defence, if 
not of nations, yet of beleaguered armies. It has fed the tribes of mankind. It has 
furnished them water, coal, iron, and gold. And it has given, and is giving, them 
truth, historic truth, the mines of which have never been opened until our own time, 

It seems to me that the whole Christian and the whole Hebrew world should be as 
much interested in the excavation of Zoan as the classic world is that of Troy, or 
Mycenae, or Assos. 


My guinea hen does not lay as many golden eggs as do the more prolific fowls 
of some of my neighbors, but one of them is at your service to hatch a spade for 
Zoan. Very truly yours, 

To Rev. W, C. Winslow. OLIVER WENDELL Homes. 

Five dollars was supposed to represent a spade, and, on reading 
the above letter, John G. Whittier wrote Dr. Winslow: ‘I follow 


the example of Dr. Holmes, and inclose an order on Lieut.-Gov, 


Ames for one of his best shovels.” 


J. C. B. Mohr of Freiburg and Leipsig has recently published 
Hebriische Archidologie by Dr. J. Benzinger of the Protestant 
Seminary in Tiibingen. Chapter Il. of the First Part deals with 
the pre-historic inhabitants of Canaan and their rude stone monu- 
ments, then with the races of Israel found in the country, and then 
with the name, origin, and development of Israel themselves. Very 
little is said about the origin of Israel: Dr. Benzinger merely 
describes them as a nomadic tribe who had lived on the Egyptian 
border, without benefitting appreciably from the Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, tore themselves free, settled for a time in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
were preserved in wonderful loyalty to their national god, came for 
unknown reasons to Syria, drifted across Jordan, and won western 
Palestine, not so much by war as by peaceful methods. They were 
distinguished from the first by a more developed religion than the 
Canaanites, and by far a more strenuous morality. 

In the second part of the volume Dr. Benzinger treats of the 
archxology of private life, foods, clothes, dwellings, villages, and 
towns, family life and society, commerce, arts, and letters. The 
third part is occupied with political antiquities—the tribal constitu- 
tion, the monarchy and the criminal law; the fourth with the 
antiquities of religion and worship—the priests, sacrifices, festivals, 
and ceremonial cleanness. The work is well illustrated. 
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In a recent number of Ziffe/l’s Living Age is an article by the late 
Amelia B. Edwards entitled ‘‘ The Art of the Novelist,” and traces 
the history of fiction from its earliest beginnings to the present day. 
Turning to the examples of fiction the author says: 

One which has survived the fall of many an ancient and many a 
modern empire, is an Egyptian romance entitled The Tale of the 
Two Brothers. We have the original manuscript in the British 
Museum. It is written on nineteen sheets of papyrus, in a fine 
hieratic hand, and it was penned some three thousand two hundred 
years ago by a Theban scribe named Ennana. This Ennana was 
librarian of the palace to King Meremptah, the supposed Pharaoh 
of the Exodus; and he appears to have written the tale by order of 
the treasurer, for the entertainment of the crown prince, Seti- 
Meremptah, who subsequently reigned as Seti II. This prince has 
signed his name in two places on the back of the manuscript, these 
being probably the only autograph signatures of any Egyptian king 
which have come down to our time. This most venerable and 
precious document was purchased in Italy by Madame d’Orbiney, 


who sold it in 1857 to the authorities of the British Museum; and it 


is now known as the D’Orbiney Papyrus. 


In the Old Testament we frequently read of the Amorites, and 
until quite recently they were supposed to be one of the numerous 
tribes of Canaan and speaking a Semitic language. But recent 
archzological research shows us that they did not belong to the 
Semitic race but were undoubtedly from Northern Africa, and 
resembled the Libyans whose decendents are the Berber and Kabyle 
tribes of to-day. 

Prof. Sayce says that the revelation is as startling and unexpected 
as was the revelation of the true character and origin of the Hittites. 


The Clarendon Press has issued a collotype reproduction of the 
ancient manuscript of the Yasna, with its Pahlavi translation, A.D. 
1323. This priceless manuscript was written by Mihiripan Kai- 
Khusro, and constitutes one of the fundamental documents of the 
Zend religion and philology. It has been for centuries hereditary 
property in the family of a high priest of the Parsis, who has pre- 
sented it to the University of Oxford. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered troiu 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly,a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I." 

1885.— Tell Nedireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical **Tah- 
panhes”’ and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,”’ included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— T'eli-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” hy Dr. Naville. 

' 1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred jits grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 


portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 


and Carter. . This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _ irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in '90-’92, and in '92-’98 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bershch having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brsura for 
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axovember, 1890; and in January 1802, 
, he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
” Hasan. A ‘*Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. » See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Til. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden S8t., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. - G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

President James Marshall, DD. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rev. Camden Gobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arpor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osz0od, D.D., Rochester. 
N. Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Rey. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 
. a 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn, 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 1381 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 


IIon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry ns ing Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William J. 
City, Penn. 

Mis. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo, Douglas Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 43 E. 83d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 808 South 
Ililand Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph. D., 32 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

“ts; L. Andrews, “ The Reef,” New- 

“t, B i. 


"Mrs. H. C. Tolman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, Ill 

Rev. W. W. Adams, Fall River, Mass. 

Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord. 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 288 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgin Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 187 High S8t., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, lowa. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
a Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
Byng Place, London, W. C. 


Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


a@-Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions, even forthisseason’s)labors. All services forthe Funp by its honorary officials area gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best, guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations 1o the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B, KOM G., F.R.&, LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G, F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chicf supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief cperations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. ExoavaTIons At JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
vuried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
veen ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

®. ‘Tm RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 


or GALILEE, BY Sir CaHartes Witson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
lanned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tne SurveY of WEsTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 860 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. THe ARroHAoLoGioaL Work or M. 
CLEeRMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. THe GrorogicaL. Survey oF PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


+ 


6. ExXoAvATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tur Survey on tHe Easr or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry 1nro MANNERS ANv Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LeGEenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson's 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. ¢, 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


“The — 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
TyYPis: 
Brsiia PUBLISHING Co., 
MpCCCxCIV. 


VENALIS ProstTaT 
Apup OmMNEs BIBLIOPOLAS. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its ayents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


—_——- © e__—_—_ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


—- 
Fo y9 
The Egyptian title was /\ <> | **The Manifestation of 


Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book ot the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ii. ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Tue Brsiia Pusiisuinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@ apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Bouk of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 
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Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 
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